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AN ADVENTURE IN THE LEVANT. by education and naturalization, he disclosed to 
TE hero, or rather victim, of the following thrill- | me a specimen of the atrocities sometimes per- 
ing adventure was a fellow-passenger of mine in | petrated by a set of freebooters, in the guise and 
my homeward-bound voyage, during the year 1850. | under the protection of their official positions as 


A Greek by birth, though a Frenchman at heart, | gens-d’armes, or police constables. Had he not 
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been possessed of the very best certificates from 
gentlemen holding high rank in the French naval 
service, as also from the British consul-general 
on the coast of Barbary, testifying to his general 
good conduct, sobriety, and tru I might 
have been inclined to consider the whole affair as 
a fabrication designed to excite s thy and com- 
passion for his sufferings. But when, in addition 
to these certificates, I watched the face of the sun- 
burnt Athenian as it glowed with the feelings of 
indignation at the recital of the treatment he had 
received at the hands of his cowardly assailants ; 
when I marked his strong frame quiver and wide 
chest heave with the various emotions of fear, 
ain, and anger; when I reflected that, in recount- 
ing this sad page from his adventurous life, he 
was afresh opening deep heart-wounds ; and when, 
finally, I remembered that he could not possibly 
hope to reap any benefit by exciting my interest 
and sympathy; all these circumstances combined 
.served to convince me of the veracity of the tale. 
It was a fine moonlight night when first this 
narrative of adventure was into my atten- 
tive ears, and never shall I forget the effect i 
produced upon the’ group of voyagers that 
lingering on deck until long the hour of 
night, loth, like myself, to quit the cool and 
sant deck, and all the pd : 


3 
2 


allotted to us in the cabin. 


of a Medkterranean | M. 


moon-lit sea, for the close and uncongenial berths | happier than I did at the time I am now speaking 
ld just see | of, none being peently so secure from trouble 
> 


fer me to work in an of vivilized 
Europe. The ki ba Fr areftoted dignity of 
this brave and open-hearted old sailor are too well 
known to demand any comment from me. There 
are many of his own countrymen, and not a few 
English, who have directly or indirectly been 
brought in contact with him on business matters, 
or in the more agreeable capacity of guests, pas- 
sengers, or subordinate officers ; and I may safely 
assert, that none ever quitted his presence with- 
out a conviction of their having been in the society 
of a perfect gentleman, a gallant and lenient yet 
strict officer, and a most sincere friend. 
In the month of December, 18—, the steamer 
chanced to be lying at anchor in a port in the Le- 
vant, and having at that time a sister living at the 
city adjacent, who was married to a lieutenant in 
the Greek artillery, to her house it was my custom 
to repair on all diberty days, or on other occasions 
when the day’s work was over and I could obtain 
permission to leave the vessel for a few hours in 
the evening. I seldom slept on shore, for some- 
how or other I never fancied myself at home or felt 
at ease except when I was in my own snug little 
cabin on board, and my night’s repose was never 
sounder than when lulled to sleep by the gentle 
lullaby of the rippling waves and the music of the 
e zephyrs. No man could have felt 


Malta light-house far away on the Jarboard or misfortune. I had amassed a small sum of 
and the vessel was dashing the water at a | money, which I felt a satisfaction in knowing had 


through 
rate that gave us fair hopes of a quick and pleasant 


We were sitting upon the hen-coops, or upon the 


with whom we hoped speedily again 

to hold familiar converse. Geadeally the po he ang 
tion began to flag, when it was put to the vote 
and gnanimously carried, that each one of our party 
should relate some incident of his life and travels. 
In course of time it came to the turn of the Greek, 
who, after considerable hesitation, recounted to us 
the following passage in his + nea which ap- 
peared to me to present a striking illustration of 
the disorganized state of society in many parts of 
the East. 
I == commenced, a native of Pas. Whilst 

et a child, my ts emigrated to France, and, 
Thanks to their oa ip and a education, I 
was at the age of a civilized European 
in manners and morals, and a Christian by creed. 
I could distinctly discern the many foibles of my 
poor, illiterate, but countrymen. At the same 
time that I could not but pity their defects and 
errors, I shunned their society, them 
too often devoid of principle, and so wily in their 
every undertaking, thought, word, and deed, as 
to prove dangerous companions or associates, and 
seldom to be trusted with a secret or a dollar. In 
1835 I entered the French service, and joined a 
war steamer, commanded by a post-captain in the 
French navy, with whom I remained during a 


been accumulated honestly, by dint of verance 
passage to dear old England, from whose shores | and indefatigable labour. My father had been many 
some of us had been absent for many long years. heer dead, and my poor mother and a younger 


rother and sister were entirely dependent upon 


best available seat thatoffered itself, recounting such | my exertions for support. Happily I was in a 
adventures and describing such scenes as our long | position to place these two latter under the care 
residence in the East had subjected us to; or else, | of a worthy Protestant divine, my mother being 
toking Sam mental glimpses of home and long | unwilling to intrust them to the teachers of a 
absent vend y i 


Roman Catholic . 

Such were the comfortable circumstances by 
which I was surrounded when the incident I am 
about to relate occurred. How terrible its effects 
have been may be traced by the symbols 
of premature old age which I carry about my per- 
son! (Here the narrator paused, and, lifting his 
hat off his head, di to view the many grey 
hairs that were thickly mingling with his originally 
raven locks.) 

I consider (he continued, resuming the thread of 
his narrative) that to the terrible incident in ques- 
tion I owe the abbreviation of my life by full fifteen 
years; for I have never since, in health or strength, 
been the man I was before the eventful night of 
which I am about to speak—-a night which taught 
me the uncertainty of the best arranged human 
plans and the contingencies to which they are con- 
stantly exposed. 

It was late one evening in December that I 
obtained leave of absence from the officer of the 
watch, purposing to visit the shore for a few hours, 
and promising to be on board again before mid- 
night at the latest. I little thought, on quitting 
the ship’s side, that I should be compelled that 
night, for the first time in my life, to break my 
word, It happened to be the eve of St. Nicholas— 
a day celebrated as a festival by the members of 





period of ten years, and whose testimonials as to 
my services and character are a sufficient passport 











the Greek church, and more particularly by such 
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* amongst her inhabitants as chanced to be named | panions; what little I saw at once convinced me 
after that saint, and that claimed him as their | that I had fallen into very suspicious company ; 
pee. Amongst these latter was my brother-in- | and if the slightest doubt remained as to their real 
aw; and as I knew that on the morrow I could not | character, this was speedily removed by their un- 
with any propriety ask leave to spend the day on | blushing demands to be recompensed for the 
shore, I thought I would go up to his house for a | trouble they would incur in keeping me company 
few hours that evening, carrying with me a sow- | while at the same time they kept edgi up an 
venir, in the shape of a richly-mounted Turkish | hemming me in on all sides, either with the inten- 
pipe that I had purposely brought with me from | tion of rifling my person, or of unexpectedly in- 
Constantinople. This 1 knew would prove an | flicting a mortal stab, which might enable therm to 
acceptable gift, as he was unhappily an inveterate | collect such few valuables as I had about me at 
endl. their leisure, with the certainty of no clue remain- 
I may here state that the town to which I was | ing that might lead to their ultimate detection; 
bound was situated at a distance of nearly an hour's | for “‘ dead men tell no tales.” 
walk from the landing-place, and the road leads| I could see that they were well armed, and knew 
over a desolate country, with no houses or other | that my only hope for succour was the close Lay 
buildings save two coffee-shops, which serve as | of the guard-house. Watching my opportunity, 
miserable and unsafe half-way houses for the tra- | made a rush for this place with such impetuosity 
veller: besides these, there is a still more miser- | as nearly to upset the alarmed sentry, who was 
able shed allotted to the sentry, who is nominally | hanging indolently over a wood fire lit in a hole 
placed there to proteet the highway, and be a safe- | dug in the centre of the hovel. 
guard to the stranger from the assaults and mal- * How now!” shouted the fierce Albanian, on 
treatment of robbers and assassins—a class of men | recovering his self-possession: ‘“ what means all 
always more or less abundant in these semi-civilized | this noise and hubbub ?” 
regions, A few words sufficed to acquaint the soldier 
remained later than usual at my sister’s house | with the real state of affairs, and as my suspicious 
that evening, for the weather had suddenly set in | companions had passed on, he readily agreed to my 
boisterous and chilly, with frequent squalls of hail, | sharing the pleasant warmth of the fire with him 
thunder, and lightning, so that I had deferred my | As the heat gradually penetrated my many over- 
departure to the very last moment, hoping that the | coats, I was glad to strip off my great-coat and 
weather might clear up again. It was not till | hang it on a nail in the wall. 
some minutes past eleven that I quitted my sister’s | The Albanian spoke Greek as fluently as myself, 
house, despite her tears and remonstrances; for I | and entered into conversation freely; he had a 
was determined, if possible, to be punctual to my | sorry tale of want and trouble to recount. The 
promise. Well wrapped up in great-coats and | government never paid, though it subjected him, 
comforters, with nothing but a small rattan switch | he said, to all the arduous duties of a serf. The 
in my hand, I accordingly started for the sea-side, | rations of himself and companions were insufficient, 
and walked as briskly as I could towards the point | and what a dog would barely deign to partake of ; 
of embarkation. The night was intensely dark, so | and as for the meagre cup of wine served out to 
much so that I could barely see a yard before me, | them, it was more fit to be classed as exceedingly 
and the wind howled mournfully over the waste; | bad vinegar than anything he could compare it 
but the pathway having long been familiar to my | to; and then the Albanian threw out unmistakable 
footsteps, I could have almost picked my way blind- | hints as to the excellence of the wine sold at the 
folded. The cold, bleak, cutting blast came in | coffee-shops hard by, lamenting his poverty, which 
fitful gusts over the deserted country; but the | prevented his enabling me to taste and judge for 
very inclemency of the weather was a source of | myself. Upon hearing this, I indiscreetly offered 
consolation to me, for I imagined that no banditti | to treat him; and, leaving his musket to take 
would expose themselves to that night’s wet and | care of itself, he conducted me into the nearest 
cold, when the chances of booty must have been | of the two cafés, on entering which I discovered 
small indeed, few liking to quit the protection of | that there were a non-commissioned officer and 
their comfortable roofs and warm firesides. three privates seated there, drinking and gam- 
I neither met nor saw any one until I had ar- | bling. All were Albanians, save the officer, who, 
rived almost within hail of the half-way houses | however, seemed well versed in their language, and 
before alluded to: then, for the first time, through | they all spoke Turkish fluently. Unhappily for 
the gloom that surrounded me I discerned the | myself, I was utterly ignorant of both the Albanian 
forms of several closely-muffled figures, moving | and Turkish tongues. In treating the soldier to 
apparently in the same direction as myself, and | wine, according to Levantine etiquette I ordered 
whom I sup to be captains or mates of some | cups to be served all round to his friends and ac- 
of the merchant vessels in the harbour, who for | quaintances. I drank none myself, but merely 
the sake of better security were keeping together | sipped it out of compliment to those present. The 
till they should reach their respective boats. I | change of atmosphere from the stifling little hovel 
immediately availed myself of such a favourable | I had just quitted became very soon perceptible, 
convoy, and, quickening my pace, was soon along- | and then, for the first time, I remembered having 
side of the strangers. After exchanging saluta- | forgotten my great-coat. I ran over to fetch it, 
tions and commenting on the wretched state of the | and on my way back hailed a species of van that 
weather, I inquired if their destination was the | was passing, and begged the driver to wait a few 
same as mine, and was answered in the affirmative. | moments whilst I just stepped in and paid my 
As we ed onwards, I had time to take a | reckoning. 
casual glance at the features and dress of my com-| After settling, and pocketing the — I turned 
U % 
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with the intention of hastening out to the van, 
when to my astonishment and indignation the 
officer arrested my progress, and with drawn sabre 
in hand stood in the door-way and ordered the van 
to drive off immediately. I was perfectly paralyzed. 
He told me, with assumed sternness, that I had 
been recognised as a notorious robber and brigand, 
who had long baffled pursuit, and that I only ex- 
changed that cofive-shop for a dungeon and the 
galleys for life. It was in vain for me to ex- 
stulate; menaces and entreaties were equally 
tile, as were the many references I gave to some 
of the best known and most respected residents 
of the adjacent town. His only reply was, that 
such was always the language of bad charac- 
ters. He now ordered two of his men to secure 
me, by tying my hands together with a bit of 
strong cordage. I was forced to submit tamely to 
this painful operation; and the moment that I 
was rendered inoffensive, the miscreant seized the 
scabbard of his sword, and beat me about the 
head and shoulders in a most unmerciful manner. 
The soldier I had first met with interfered on my 
behalf, but he was speedily silenced by his chief, 
and sent back to his duty in the guard-house. 
How my brain did reel, and my whole frame 
quiver with anguish, as I retreated into a corner of 
the room, and strained every muscle in my efforts 
to disentangle my hands. Sick and faint at heart, 
I thought of the long weary hours of night, the 
cold damp of the prison, and the frost and sleet 





the door close (as I then thought) upon me and the 
world for ever. I counted eight steps, and then 
we came to another door, which swung heavily on 
its hinges as the Albanian forced it open. ‘This 
led into a stone vault, of about 12 feet square by 8 
feet high. Opposite to the entrance-door there 
was 2 second one, against which the man with the 
loaded musket was stationed, while the lantern- 
bearer guarded the door of entrance. I could no 
longer have any doubt as to my fate; but the love 
of life was never so dear to me as at that moment. 
Mastering my emotions as well as I could, I warned 
my assailants to be aware of what the conse- 
quences must be, so soon as I should be missed 
by my messmates and friends; I implored them 
to remember that I was the sole support of my 
family ; in short, I used every description of en- 
treaty and exhortation; but I might as well have 
spoken to the winds. The chief fell upon me, 
armed with a cudgel; and, had it not been for the 
protruding angles of the corner into which I had 
retreated, and the lowness of the room, both of 
which aided in warding off the blows, the conse- 
quences must have been fatal. Tired and exhausted 
at length he let fall the club, and, seizing on the 
sentry’s musket, took deliberate aim at my unpro- 
tected breast, and pulled the trigger. I heard the 
steel click, and then, for a few seconds, which 
appeared hours to me, all was darkness and de- 
lirium. 

There was no report ; the gun had missed fire; 





of the season, but I made secret resolutions to 
keep up my circulation by incessant movement; 
while the thoughts of the morrow, and the pleasant 
faces of friends coming to the rescue, cheered me | 
even in this misery. At the same time I lifted up 


my heart in prayer to Him whose mercy never | 
faileth, whose all-seeing eye was my only witness, | 
and whose guardianship could save me when no. 
| of booty. The strength of Samson was upon me; 


man was nigh to help me. 
The officer and his guards, assisted by the in- 


human coffee-shop keeper, held long and earnest | 


counsel together in a language of which I was | 
utterly ignorant. Meanwhile, as they kept on | 
drinking, hard words and harder blows were aimed | 
at my unoffending person, and my pockets were | 
ransacked of watch and money. Time crept on | 
slowly and heavily, while I stood there, one mass | 
of bruises and blood, with the frosty wind chilling 
my veins, till I longed for the arrival of the hour 
when I should be marched off to prison and be at 
least; free of the loathsome proximity of my tor- 
mentors. At length the word of command was 
given. One Albanian preceded us with a lantern ; 
the officer and an armed soldier marched on each 
side of me; and close behind me was the third Al- 
banian, with a ready-cocked musket to fire at me if 
I offered the slightest resistance. 

To my surprise, instead of marching towards the 
town, the party made a détour and came to the back 
of the larger of the coffee-houses ; and there, at that 
still hour of the night, I watched one of them as 
with the lantern he groped about, evidently in search 
of something. At length he stopped, and beckoned 
us to approach ; as we advanced he unlocked a sort 
of concealed door, which when opened disclosed 
to my dismayed eyes a flight of steps descending 
into the bowels of the earth. Down these they 


| glanced anxiously at the musket, and the flint was 


| the track. It wee four o'clock next morning when 


the last expiring spark of hope was rekindled. 


gone. Eagerly did they seek and grope about for 
it on the ground. At this moment I heard the 
vault open, and saw a fifth figure descend into the 
vault; he had evidently been watching against 
surprise, and, hearing the turmoil below cease, had 
imagined all over, and now came to claim his share 





| with one mighty effort I disentangled my hands; 
with a bound I had gained the steps and dashed 
the lantern into atoms; another bound and I 
was in the open air. I stopped not to think or 
look behind, ‘ut fled on the wings of terror over 
that dark country in the darkest hour of night. || 
I sealed garden walls, fell and was maimed, yet | 
ran on still for my life, for my enemies were on || 


I reached the house of a friend; and no sooner || 
had I passed the threshold than I sank down and_ || 
swooned away. 

The rest is soon told. Bruised and maimed as 
I was, I early next day repaired to the French 
consul. He at first refused me an interview; I 
persisted, however, and was at length shown into |, 
his bed-room. He chose to doubt my word. I || 
told him that the French war-steamer would soon || 
settle that point. On this he thought better of 
it, and wrote to the commandant. The subter- 
ranean vault was examined, the guilty parties 
imprisoned, and the whole of my statements, to- 
gether with the medical certificates given me, are 
to this day to be seen in the archives of the French 
embassy. 

Such was the Greek’s tale. In countries where 
officials are underpaid, there is a continual tempta- 
tion to resort to secret or open plunder as a means 





forced me; and, as the last man descended, I heard 


of increasing their emoluments. I have given the 
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incident as tending to show an English reader the 
advantages he enjoys in his country, compared with 
those where the official guardians of law and order 
are often the first to violate them. 





A LIVELY LECTURE ON SHOP-WINDOWS. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 
Loxpon has many sights. Go those who will to 
its gardens and galleries, its museums and Par- 
liament Houses, the Abbey or Saint Paul’s, the 
Monument or the Tower; for ourselves, we are 
otherwise disposed. Our objects are more extended. 
Nothing will satisfy us but the shop-windows. 
We not only go to Cheapside, Fleet-street, and 
the Strand, 


Where multitudes the crowded pathways fill, 
But turn aside and wander where we will. 


If the spectacle of shop-windows were not a com- 
mon one, for interest, extent, and variety, it would 
rank high in public. estimation. In shop-windows 
we have a museum of endless curiosities, and an 
exhibition open the whole of the year, of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, the mountain, the mine, and 
the mighty deep, formed into fabrics, utensils, and 
ornaments of glorious shapes, not seen in the pro- 
gress of their formation incommoded by the dust 
of the foundry, the noise of the forge, or the seem- 
ing confusion of the factory, but perfect, and ar- 
ranged in beauteous order. The scene is gay and 
grand, as well as gratuitous. Raiment, furniture, 
instruments of science, massive plate, and costly 
luxuries, all arrest the eye on every hand. 

Let us wander abroad and mingle with the out- 
of-door world, passing by, or pausing to admire 
whatever attracts our attention, as pleasure, whim, 
or desire for information may be uppermost in our 
mind. Here is a print-shop, with proof impressions 
from many celebrated paintings. What marvellous 
excellence has the burine attained! Half an hour 
would not be thrown away at this window; but 
then the place is crowded. Whatahubbub! A 
pickpocket has taken a gentleman’s handkerchief, 
and a policeman has taken the pickpocket. The 
people are passing on, and we must move on too. 
How fleeting are the scenes of a city! The great 
kaleidoscope is ever being shaken, and ever pre- 
senting new objects to the eye. 

We could stop at every window, for in every 
window there is something to attract our attention. 
Here are glittering brazen trumpets, French horns 
of curious shapes, trombones, cymbals, and keyed 
bugles; there are pines, melons, grapes, and 
oranges of no common sort, with red streaky 
pippins, the very pickings of the orchard and the 
garden; and yonder are upholstery, paper hang- 
ings, papier mdché, and costly inlaid tables and 
chairs. Stop! for here we must make a pause. 

This window, as you may see, belongs to a gold- 
smith and a bullion dealer; and seldom or ever do 
we go by it without observing wishful eyes fixed 
on its golden stores. Such a scene would feast the 
vision of a miser, and plague his heart. Foreign 
notes are exchanged here for English, whether 
they are Irish, Scotch, Swiss, Belgic, French, or 
others. See, there are numbers of bank notes of 


and there are bowls full of gold and silver coins: 
sovereigns, lonis-d’ors, napoleons, ryders, ducats, 
gold lions, ecus, five-franc pieces, livres, guilders, 
florins, and thalers. What a princely profusion! 
The tradesman struggling with difficulty looks at 
it, and thinks how nicely it would pay his debts; 
the city clerk looks at it, and thinks, were it his, he 
would be a clerk no longer; the poor workman 
looks at it, and thinks how happy a handful of it 
would make his poor mother or his sister; and 
the common thief looks at it and wonders, as there 
is but a pane of glass before it, whether he could 
get at it or not. Were he to make the attempt, 
he would find it better protected than he supposes. 
Ah! the words of the wise man are worthy to be 
written in letters of gold, “ Better is little with 
the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trou- 
ble therewith.” 

What splendid displays we pass of glass, china, 
and porcelain! What dépéts of saddlery and 
harness in all kinds of leather, beautifully stitched 
and ornamented! and what abundant stores of 
cutlery and cotton goods ! 


As if, the more to spread their wide renown, 
Sheffield and Manchester had come to town. 


We are now at a distance from the fashionable 
streets, and have taken our stand beside a shop 
where second-hand tools are sold: a favourite spot 
of ours, for it is the battle-field where many a 
poor working man, when brought low, wrestles 
hard to get the implements necessary to assist him 
in his labour. Here are tools of all kinds—old 
anvils, vices, and lathes ; hammers, saws, planes, 
and chisels; files, gimblets, drills, and centre-bits ; 
bricklayers’ trowels, glaziers’ diamonds, coopers’ 
adzes, curriers’ knives; with rusty hinges, bolts, 
locks, and bunches of all sized keys. Many people 
would hardly think them worth carrying away, but 
to poor workmen they are precious things. Oh, 
for the history of these old tools! How many 
hands have they passed through! How many 
times have they been pledged to procure glasses of 
gin and pots of beer! and how often have they 
been seized to pay the rent of their owners! Here 
comes a customer. His clothes are thread-bare, 
his face pale and thin, and his eye keen. Life is a 
stern reality with him. He has a wife and chil- 
dren written on his face ; Saturday night is graven 
on his brow. See how he handles that saw! how 
narrowly he inspects its edge! It is not with him 
a matter of whim or luxury, but an affair of bread. 
Can he squeeze out the money to buy it with? 
and how will it tell on his week’s wages? for he 
has to pay rent; and well he knows that his land- 
lord is like a turnpike-gate with “no trust” written 
on it. The saw is a trifle above his mark, and he 
lays it down with a cloud on his brow. But see, 
there he goes with the saw after all. Oh that we 
were rich, that we might often visit this spot, and 
buy a poor man’s thanks, such thanks as he gives 
when, tongue-tied, he draws his coat-sleeve across 
his eyes and walks —_— saying nothing. ‘ 

We are looking at the window of a gun-smith, 
on the shady side of the street. The rows of fire- 
arms with their dark stocks form a back-ground to 
the window-panes, so that we see ourselves reflected 
as in a mirror. Everything seems in beautiful 





small and great value, scattered about carelessly ; 


i 


order, and free from any appearance of dust. We 
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have heard so much lately of Minie rifles, needle 
guns, Colt’s revolvers, and Zundnadilgewehrs, that 
we look more narrowly at fire-arms than we used 
to do. Here are guns, blunderbusses, and long- 
barrelled wild-duck fowling-pieces ; rifles, revolvers 
with five and six barrels, and pistols for the holster 
and the pocket. Here, too, are musket-balls, bags 
of shot, gun cotton, percussion caps, and elastic 
wadding. The cavalry officer who has just entered 
the shop, with gilt spurs on his heels, has let the 
end of his sword scabbard fall with a heavy clang 
on the floor, we think purposely, but we may be 
wrong. He is handling a pair of inlaid duelling 
patos let us hope, if he buys them, that they will 
kept for show, and not for use. 

Here is a grand street with attractive establish- 
ments, and their shop-windows are well worthy 
of attention. Much is there of philosophy in shop- 
keeping. The display in the window is to remind 
us of our wants, and to excite our desires. The 
low-priced article is the thin end of the influential 
wedge that is to effect the shopkeeper’s purposes, 
and the respect and attention paid to a customer 
is so much capital laid out, on which a profit is of 
course expected. Shopkeeping is not quite such a 
thing of chance, not quite so uncertain and incal- 
culable a speculation as it appears to be. 

As we pass onward, we give a glance at the 
carriages at the shop-doors; the silk-stockinged 
liveried servants waiting in the vestibules; and 
the gauze tissues, crape robes, Paxisian glac¢é man- 
tles; Indian, Turkish, Cashmere, Lyons, and Pais- 
ley shawls; French cambric handkerchiefs ; and 
ermine and chinchilla furs, in the shop-windows. 

Who can help tarrying awhile at the windows 
of first-rate tailors, hatters, and boot-makers P 
The exquisitely-formed articles exhibited there for 
sale are quite a show. Look at that boot! A 
man must have a high opinion of his foot if he 
thinks it would fit it; and a high estimate of his 
own form if he imagine the coat in the adjoining 
window would become him. Much do we owe to 
dress; so much indeed that we entertain serious 
doubts whether the greatest man living, if habited 
in the gaberdine of a beggar, would be so readily 
distinguishable in a crowd, or under a gateway, as 
he himself may imagine. A Stultz’s coat, a 
Christie’s hat, and a Hoby’s boot work wonders. 
aan the poet says of other things may be said 

ese = 


“ Let self-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man.” 


. Those who are fond of lace and embroidery, 
silks and velvets, woollens and worsteds, tai 
and carpeting, may have a treat, which, though 
costing them nothing, will yield them much grati- 
fication. Had we the time, we should linger 
and look at the astronomical and philosophical in- 
struments, the quadrants, telescopes, and micro- 
scopes that our attention, as well as on 
the implements of agriculture, and the greater 
engines employed in printing, mining, and manu- 
facturing— 

Machines of complicated power, 

By toil:and = cought 


The product of a thousand years 
Of ever-waking thought. 


But the day declines, and even sight-seeing and 





1 ing must draw to a close. It is evening, 
and attractive is the chemist’s shop before 
us. The gas is brilliant, and intensely bright the 
coloured rays that glitter from the large globular 
show-glasses in the window. What order, what 
cleanliness prevails! The place is odoriferous to 
the smell, and alluring to the eye. Innumerable 
phials and labelled packets are before us. A well- 
conducted chemist’s shop is almost enough to 
make us fall in love with physic. What myste- 
rious and incomprehensible characters appear in 
gold on the larger glasses and jars! Well may 
the uninstructed purchasers of pills and ipeca- 
cuanha be awe-struck at the deep profundity of 
medical knowledge; and a dangerous thing it 
—_ be for ignorance to dispense deadly ingre- 
ients. 

A mild, elderly, gentlemanly man is the chemist, 
considerate and kind to his meanest customer. 
The poor girl at the corner of the counter has 
handed over a large bottle, though the pennyworth 
of liquid which her mother has sent her for will 
hardly cover the bottom of it. See! the chemist 
is supplying a new cork, for the old one is not 
worth a straw. If the poor girl were a countess, 
hardly could the chemist be more patient and 
attentive to her. He is now listening to the 

iteous tale of a poor woman who has brought to 
him her pale-faced daughter for advice. Truly he 
had need have some wealthy customers, for he can 
get but little from such as these. He has attended 
to their wants, and the poor woman and her daugh- 
ter are now coming away together; we must have 
a word with them. 


It does us good to mingle with the poor, 
For oftentimes a knowledge of their griefs 
Teaches us more patiently to bear our own. 


We could lecture long on the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the shop-windows of the goldsmith, 
silversmith, and jeweller ; and linger by the hour 
at the curiosity shop, with its grotesque and_pic- 
turesque mélange of golden ornatnents and black- 
letter books ; ancient coins and curious carvings ; 
old paintings, antique mirrors, and vertu of every 
kind: but enough has been said, we trust, to set 
off some of our city readers on their metropolitan 
pilgrimage. They will assuredly find their enter- 
prise rewarded. 

An excellent thing it is to have a taste for inex- 
pensive enjoyments. The beauties of creation in 
the country, and the shop-windows in the city, are 
inexhaustible sources of increasing pleasure. 
it ours to turn them to account, and make the 
most of our advantages. Some people go through 
life as if they saw neither the flowers below their 
feet nor the stars above their head. Let not this 
be said of us; but rather that we were quick ob- 
servers of the wondrous and the beautiful, and 
grateful partakers of the pleasure they afford. 

Thus have we rambled, and thus may we again 
ramble at any season of the year, no one having 

wer to repress us. Were the doors of our ex- 

ibitions locked, our museums shut up, and all our 
galleries and gardens closed, still there would be 
some scenes of which we could not be deprived. 
The lowliest inhabitants of the great city may say, 
““ While we live in London we shall have sights 
worth seeing.’ 
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APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO THE 
ARTS. 


THE idea of producing a piece of fine-art work- 
manship by means of a machine, appears at the 
first blush of the question to have something about 
it very contradictory to our usual conceptions on 
the subject. We can scarcely bring our minds to 
comp’ that the simple movements of a me- 
chanical us could ever the “ cunni 
skill” of artist, or that it could substitute, by 
its insensate obedience to mechanical laws, the 
combination of mind and manual dexterity, which 
we are accustomed to as the most essential 
minister of art in every one of its forms. 

— century has been aptly termed the 
“age of mechanical invention.’ Philosophy, arms, 
the arts, and literature, have had respectively their 
periods of ; each in its turn has borne its 
sway over the minds and hearts of mankind : but 
the advent of mechanical science came at last, and 
the genius of the steam-engine, the loom, and the 
ay i ine, _~ —— into the ascend- 
ant. ost every bran manufacturing in- 
— re wines - the —- effects which 
may be produ y the ingenui man, through 
the medium of mechanical 8 whenever 


__ his inventive faculties are stimulated and sharpened 


by the necessity of supplanting manual by machine 
labour. It is not surprising that the hope of en- 
abling the science of mechanics to do for art that 
which it has already effected for manufactures, 
should have entered the minds of many ingenious 
men; but in dealing with this question, difficulties, 
apparently insurmountable, present themselves in 
limine. 

The great principle of every mechanical appa- 
ratus is repetition; the same action recurs over and 
over again, the machine being governed by no in- 
nate impulse or will of its own, but being subser- 
vient, on the contrary, to certain definite laws which 
are known beforehand, and which regulate all its 
movements. As a direct consequence of this gene- 
ral principle, the operation of the most perfect and 
complicated machine consists in nothing more than 
a succession of similar actions performed with the 
utmost exactness and at arly recurring pe- 
riods. Almost any kind of machine will illustrate 
this principle of repetition ; for instance, an appara- 
tus constructed to make a pin has only to repeat 
its first action to produce a second pin, and so on. 
The loom, so important and extended in its use, 
operates precisely in the same manner: all its results 
depend upon the same principle, from the ordinary 
power-loom, which is only capable of weaving a 
tissue of the simplest kind, to the complicated 
apparatus of Jacquard, with its exquisitely varied 
and elaborate designs and costly fabrics. When, as 
is generally the case in the manufacturing arts, the 
same design or form has to be reproduced with 
great frequency, the automatic character of ma- 
chinery is an evident advantage, inasmuch as it in- 
sures an exact similarity between all the objects 
produced. There is, however, in this automatic 
precision, a something directly opposed to the es- 
sential nature of art. An original picture or a 
statue can never be produced by the rule and 
compasses: the sentiment which the work embodies 
must be an emanation from the mind of the artist ; 


and in its execution it must bear the impress of 
the mind by which it was conceived, otherwise it 
loses its life and expression ; the ganvass remains 
blank—the marble inanimate. ¥ven in copying 
works of art, the hand of an artist is alone capable 
of rendering a faithful interpretation of the ori- 
ginal. It is at once clear, therefore, that in bring- 
ing any mechanical contrivance to the assistance of 
art, it can only be in respect to the production of 
copies of works already executed by hand ; but, even 


here, its application seems to be limited. It is 
true, that by means of machinery it may be pos- 
sible to produce copies of statuary or modelling, in 


relief or intaglio, or of carving in a certain stage 
of advancement approaching more or less closely 
to the finish of the original object; but, by the 
very nature of mechanical constructions, it does not 
appear that a perfect copy of a highly-finished 
work can be produced without the aid of the hand 
of the artist. That it would under some circum- 
stances be a great boon to art of a certain descrip- 
tion—what may indeed be termed ormamentative 
art—if some portion of the execution of the difficult 
parts could be effected by machinery, it would be 
rational to deny; and to this very object mecha- 
nical assistance Le long 5 Annan brought with 
very considerable success. en a great number 
of copies of any particular work are required, the 
application of machinery is as advantageous here as 
in any branch of manufacture ; and, in point of fact, 
copies of artistic works produced in this manner 
can scarcely be, properly speaking, associated with 
art, but constitute themselves a kind of manufac- 
ture. 

We have been led into the above remarks in con- 
sequence of having read, in some of the current 
newspapers, an account of the “ ———- "—% 
novel machine for reproducing sculptured works 
of art. Although we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the apparatus in question, a 
description of the general principle upon which 
these contrivances operate may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 

Twelve or fourteen years ago, some exquisitely 
beautiful works in carved ivory were exhibited b 
an artist named Cheverton, at the Adelaide Gal. 
lery in the Strand. These were copies of well- 
known originals, and were perfect reproductions. 
Among them was a copy of Chantrey’s bust of 
Sir Walter Scott, and one of a bust of the late 
Duke of Wellington. As specimens of carving 
these were gems of art; and, although the method 
by which they were produced was kept secret, it 
was understood to involve the employment of some 
mechanical carving apparatus. Various contriv- 
ances have since that period been invented for 
the purpose of reproducing sculptured works in 
wood or stone; but we believe that one alone has 
ever been brought into extensive practical opera- 
tion. This is Jordan’s machine, which was em- 
ployed in carving the immense quantity of oak 
decoration used in the interior of the new House 
of Lords: it is still in activity at the manufactory 
in the Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 

All these carving machines are, so far as we have 
seen, constructed upon one general principle; the 
surface of the material to be carved out into the 
semblance of any original is removed by means of 
a drill. To speak of a drill as an apparatus by 
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which a large extent of surface can be removed 
may excite some surprise in the minds of those 
who are but little acquainted with these subjects, 
and who have probably heard of the instrument 
only as one used for boring through hard sub- 
stances. But in varying the position of the object 


presented to the drill in a regular manner, and 
allowing it at the same time only to pierce to a 
certain definite depth, instead of a hole being the 
result, the surface may be removed with great 
accuracy to the depth prescribed. As a means of 
producing traits, or delineating figures in sub- 
stances of extreme hardness, the drill is the most ef- 
ficient instrument; and, indeed, in engraving bodies 
of the hardest texture, such as agate and the gems, 
it is the only means which can be employed. In 
conducting the drill over the surface of the mass 
to be carved, if if were allowed to penetrate to 
different depths in different parts, an irregular 
surface- would be produced; but if this variation 
in the depth to which the drill enters were regu- 
lated by any fixed plan, then the irregularities would 
be produced definitively, and a design in relief or 
intaglio would be the consequence. In the carving 
machine these conditions are fulfilled ; by means 
of one part of the mechanism, a drill, fixed verti- 
cally, is made to revolve with the greatest rapidity 
upon the surface to be carved. Let us suppose it 
to be a piece of hard wood. By means of a secon 
movement the wood itself is moved horizontally, 
so that every part of its surface can be brought 
successively under the drill, according to the desire 
of the workman who controls the action of the 
machine. The frame carrying the drill is also ca- 
pable of motion, whereby it can be raised or lowered 
so as to regulate the depth to which the drill cuts 
away the surface of the wood. Thus far it is evi- 
dent, that if the drill, which cannot move out of its 
vertical position, be arranged to penetrate to al 
certain depth, and the position of the wood be con- 
tinually changed, a groove or channel will be cut 





out in the course which would be described by the - 
drill upon its surface. Immoveably fixed upon the 
same frame which carries the drill, is a stilette of 
steel, exactly of the same length as the drill. Its 
extremity, which is rounded, descends to precisely 
the same level as the point of the latter. This sti- 
lette is fixed at some little distance from the drill, 
but its length and position corresponds in every 
respect with it ; instead of rotating, however, it is 
quite fixed, otherwise, every movement of one is 
accompanied by a similar movement in the other. 
Beneath the steel stilette is placed and firmly 
fixed the object to be copied, and which we must 
suppose to be a work in relief. This lies upon the 
same horizontal plane as the piece of wood in 
which the fac-simile is to be produced; the frame 
carrying both stiletic and drill is now allowed to 
descend by its own weight, until the point of the 
stilette rests upon some raised part of the design 
which is beneath it. The drill is set in rapid mo- 
tion, and if the wood be thicker than the part of 
the relievo over which the stilette rests, it will cut 
its way in until the stilette meets the surface be- 
neath, and prevents the frame from descending 
farther. If the model and wood be moved under 
the drill and stilette, so that a more depressed part 
of the model is brought under the latter, the drill 
will again cut its way until its action is stopped by 
the stilette meeting the surface of the model as 
before; thus it will be seen, that by moving con- 
tinually the model and the piece in which the copy 
is being made under the stilette and drill respect- 
ively, the surface of the wood will be cut away 
irregularly, and these irregularities will exactly 
correspond to the depressions and eminences of 
the model. An exact copy of the latter, with a 
greater or less degree of finish, will be produced by 
this process; and so far has art been assisted by 
a machine. The copies of sculpture obtained by 
such means are not, however, complete as works of 
art. Much has been done by removing the mass of 
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superfluous matter, and shaping it down in exact 
proportion to the contour of the original, but the 
sharp touch, the life, the expression, are wanting. 
The hand, and the hand only, can supply these. 
When the same design has to be often repeated, 
the carving machine becomes invaluable as an 
adjunct to manual labour; for example, in the 
carved-wood decorations of the new Palace, pieces 
exactly resembling each other occur some hundreds 
of times; and even although hand-carving were 
necessary to complete the process, it was an enor- 
mous saving of labour to have every piece prepared 
up to the last stage by mechanical means, at the 
same time that the very automatic character of the 
machine gave at once, and as a matter of course, 
an accuracy of general form which could only have 
been attained by hand with some difficulty and the 
greatest pains. 

After all, then, the carving machine, if we view 
its action and capabilities closely, does but little for 
art. Its service resembles that of the loom, which 
reproduces without limit fine groups of fruits and 
flowers. The art goes first, and then comes in the 
machine as a means of assisting in the repetition 
of ideas, which, in the first instance, eould only be 
embodied by the agency of the human hand, di- 
rected b the controlling influence of the keener 
mind. en the production of a work of art, 
decorative or otherwise, becomes a species of ma- 
nufacture, then the aid of machinery is not only 
admissible, but of the greatest value; neverthe- 
less, the finishing touches, all that gives grace and 
expression, can be imparted by the artistic hand 
alone. 





VISITORS AND VISITEES. 


I REMEMBER it as well as though it had happened | 


only yesterday, and yet it was full five-and-thirty 
years ago, that the old red coach drew up at the 
road-side, from which our house was somewhere 
about a stone’s-throw, and deposited at the end 
of the lane a stout Jady in travelling gear, together 
with a sufficient number of trunks and boxes to 
load a respectable wheelbarrow. The sound of the 
coach-wheels, or rather the sudden ceasing of the 
sound, attracted the attention of my brother Ned 
and myself from the parsnip-bed we were weeding ; 
and, looking over the garden-hedge, we were not 
long in arriving at the conclusion that a visitor 
had arrived to break the monotony of Old Har- 
bour, as our father’s farm was called. 

This, by the’ way, was no unusual occurrence. 
Our parents were generally “given to hospitality ;” 
they were tolerably well able to afford to be hos- 
pitable; their farm was in a fine part of the coun- 
try, at a come-at-able distance, and by an easy 
route, from London; and we had abundance of 
uncles, aunts, cousins of all degrees, and friends 
who were not cousins, to put our country hospi- 
tality to the proof; so that, in effect, our farm- 
house, Guondh the summer months, was seldom 
without an extra inmate or two. 

I sometimes look back on those days with 
strange feelings. Where are all those “ old fami- 
liar faces” now? The greater part of them have 
“fallen asleep,” to be aroused only at the general 
awakening; but some remain. Of these, however, 








the most part may have forgotten their visits to 
the Old Harbour of thirty or forty years ago. 
Forgetfulness is sometimes convenient. But I 
have no intention of moralizing on this subject, 
especially as our stout female friend is waiting at 
the head of the lane, and looking at her lu 

wondering whether it may be safely left there 


| while she steps forward. My brother and I soon 


solved this difficulty. In truth, the lady’s form 
and features were not unknown to us; and while 
Edward ran out of the garden to meet our father's 
cousin, Mrs. Mason, I ran into the house to inform 
our mother of the unexpected arrival. And why 
I remember the circumstance so vividly is, because 
of the consternation the announcement produced. 
The visit, in fact, was terribly ill-timed. My 
mother was in the very heart of the vernal house- 
cleaning. Every room was in disarray: carpets 
were rolled up for dusting; floors were wet with 
scouring; ceilings moist with fresh whitewash ; 
the meadow at the back of the house was littered 
over with all the moveable furniture of bed-rooms 
and parlour; my father, glad to escape from the 
confusion, was gone to market, and would not be 
home till late in the evening; and my mother, 
with her maids and my two sisters, were in that 
sort of déshabillé which ladies generally describe 
as being “ not fit to be seen.” 

I did not think of all this when I bounced in- 
to my mother’s presence, and cried out gleefully, 
“Mother, who do you think is just come by the 
coach P” 

“Come by the coach!” exclaimed my mother, 
in dismay: “ nobody, I hope, Frank. Is anybody 
come ? who is it ?” 

I did not see how vexed my mother was, and I 
said playfally, “ Guess, mother; I won’t tell you 
till you have guessed.” 

“Tell me at once, Frank,’ said my mother, so 
sharply that it drew tears from my eyes: “ don’t 
you see how busy I am? Tell me, is anybody 
coming here P” 

“Aunt Mason,” I replied timidly; “’tis only 
aunt Mason, mother.” And, at that moment, 
aunt Mason, as we youngsters had always called 
her, was scen coming towards the _hall-door, 
wreathed in smiles, and accompanied by my bro- 
ther, bearing some of the lighter articles of her 
luggage. 

To say that, under such circumstances, aunt 
Mason was cordially welcomed to Old Harbour 
would be untrue. She was politely and even 
kindly received, however ; and, with a gentle hint 
that had she forewarned her country cousins of 
the intended visit, her own comfort as well as 
theirs would have been for the time enhanced, the 
visitor was ushered into the only room which, at 
the moment of surprise, offered the conveniences 
even of a chair and a table. My mother, however, 
was a good household general, and never cared to 
acknowledge herself surprised, much less beaten ; 
and, by dint of some extra running and bustling, 
before an hour had passed away she and her house 
were in very respectable visitee trim, and the 
unexpected visitor was made to feel herself at 
home. 

It is not my intention to narrate any further 
the history of aunt Mason’s fortnight visit to Old 
Harbour. I need only say, that on the morning 
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of her departure she warmly pressed my mother 
to promise a return visit to her house in London, 
and charged my sisters, my brother, and myself, 
as we valued our ears, never to enter the great 
city unless with the full intention of making her 
house our home. 

My mother—a dear, old-fashioned, stay-at-home 
lady, and too fond of the country to wish to lose 
sight of it even for a week; pretty well used, too, 
to such friendly invitations from her grateful visi- 
tors—only smiled complacently at aunt Mason’s 
fervent entreaties. But it did so happen that, 
several years afterwards, and when, alas! misfor- 
tune had so set its seal on Old Harbour and its 
inhabitants, that visitors of any rank were few and 


far between, brother Ned, then a sojourner in | 


London, seeking employment, and for some time 
seeking it in vain, remembered aunt Mason’s 
strong injunctions, and acted according to the 
letter of them. At least, he set about doing so. 
Bué, alas! times were changed, and circumstances 
too; and so was aunt Mason. Poor Edward—it 
was Poor Edward then, and no blame to him— 
met with but a cold welcome, and turned away 
in wrath from aunt Mason’s door. He never went 
near it again. I won’t say any more about aunt 
Mason, much less will I tell the tale as Edward 
told it. May be her memory was dulled by age, 
or perhaps Edward’s poverty made him over-sen- 
sitive; at all events he can afford to laugh now at 
the remembrance of the apparent consternation 
of our relative, when she found she had been 
literally taken at her word. I will follow his ex- 
ample. So much, then, for aunt Mason. 

But the mention of altered circumstances may 
introduce another incident connected with another 
of the Mcient guests at Old Harbour—one of the 
last, indeed, to whom its doors were opened while 
it was my father’s own. Mr. Mark Everton was 
a middle-aged commercial man, and a man of 
weight and substance in what is called the com- 


mercial world. Sharp-witted and keen-sighted, | 
he had risen from poverty to the position he after- | 


wards held in society, though, if all accounts be 
true, it was my father’s helping hand which had 
gran him the first lift towards wealth and influence. 

ut let this pass: Mr. Everton was one who would 


not willingly share, even with Providence, the merit 
of having done well for himself; and I don’t wish 
to dispute the point with him, or rather with his 
successors ; for of him it may be said, “he, being 


in honour, abode not.” He is gone, and has left 
his wealth to others. Be it as it might regard- 
ing obligations, Mr. Everton was always cordially 
received at Old Harbour, and for some years paid 
us an autumnal visit of a week or two at a stretch, 
to have “a pop at the partridges,” as he said. 
Beyond frightening the poor birds, however, he did 
not injure them much. 

It was a year or two before my brother was 
driven to “seek his fortune,” as he called it, in 
the wide world, that Mr. Everton’s last visit was 
paid. He might have seen, and perhaps he did 
see, by the anxiety which at that time habitually 
shaded my parents’ brows, and judged by other 
slight but significant signs, that our circumstances 
were no longer very prosperous—that, in fact, 


Everton betrayed no consciousness of the change 
| which had come upon us. I thought then, that 
| if our visitor had known what I knew, he would 
| have rejoiced to give the assistance which would 
| have averted the stroke that was slowly descend- 
|ing. But perhaps my father was too proud to 
ask for help, or perhaps he knew our visitor better 
than I knew him. 

“ This is a fine horse of yours, Frank,” he said 
to me one day, during this visit. He had borrowed 
the horse, and ridden it some thirty or forty miles 
since sunrise. “ I should say,” he continued, “that 
there is good blood and bone here ;” and he patted 
the animal’s back. “A valuable bit of horseflesh 
this, isn’t it P” 

“Yes,” said I, “I believe he is worth some- 
thing, sir;” and forthwith, like a young booby, I 
began to run out in extravagant praises of the 
horse, as a thorough-bred hunter, and so forth. It 
was a weak point with me to praise my horse, and 
to like to hear him praised. 

“Cost a good bit of money, I dare say ?”’. said 
Mr. Everton, inquisitively. “ Have you had him 
long ?” 

“ Not long, sir,” I replied; “ not above a year ; 
and he cost very little.” The fact was, that the 
horse, a young one, had belonged to a neighbour 
of ours, a famous fox-hunter, and had fallen sud- 
denly lame, incurably so as his owner thought; 
and I, or rather my father for me, had purchased 
the animal for a few pounds, thinking that with 
| three good legs, though not fit for hunting, he 
would answer our purpose very well on the farm. 
The bargain, however, turned out better than we 
had anticipated; the lameness was cured, and I 
found myself the owner of a riding-horse such as 
I had never hoped to possess. 

I told our visitor this history of my purchase ; 
and I may add, that a few months afterwards I 

arted with my horse, and gained twenty pounds 
by this first and last essay at horse-dealing. 

Well, the year after this visit of Mr. Everton, 
the crisis came—the crisis, I mean, in my poor 
father’s affairs. I won’t say anything about that, 
nor about the distress we were plunged into when 
it came to giving up all we had to creditors. It 
may be that some blamed my parents for their 
past open-handedness and open-heartedness; but 
that had not dragged us down to poverty; and 
the creditors never cast a reflection on my father, 
but behaved in every respect handsomely towards 
him. By their indulgence and generous assist- 
ance my father was allowed to rent the farm he 
had once owned, and my sisters and myself were 
thus enabled to remain at home to assist our 
parents. 

But blame was cast on us elsewhere, and in 
quarters from which we had little expected or de- 
served it. And this brings me to speak again of 
my brother Edward, who, having been brought ap 
to commercial life, had determined to relieve, if 

ssible, my father of further expense, by pushing 

is way onward as independently as he onl He 
had been some weeks in London, and notwith- 
standing the introductions and recommendations 
he took with him, he had sought early and late, 
but sought in vain, for remunerative employment. 








we had come to be a struggling family. But the | After his repulse from aunt Mason’s, he avoided 


L welcome was none the less freely given, and Mr. 


| all other relations and former friends, and lived 
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the while in obscure lodgings. At length the 
scanty stock of money he took with him was nearly 
exhausted : he had cuinged his last piece of cold, 
and want stared him in the face. Still, he de- 
termined to persevere, and so contracted his ex- 
penses that, day after day, poor but noble fellow ! 
he subsisted on a 
of soup that could be procured at the cheapest of 


! 


' 


Mark Everton. Nevertheless, it does sometimes 
happen that social intercourse is marred by slight 
circumstances; and it may be that here and there 
& young and inexperienced visitor at the house of a 
friend will be none the worse for a gentle hint or 
two respecting this branch of social economy and 


nny roll, and the cheapest basin | morality. 


In the first place, young reader, take care that 


eating-houses, rather than distress us at home by | your visits be well-timed. It is not always that 


making known his desperate circumstances, or 
embarrass us by applying for help. 
At length he seemed to have succeeded. 


our best friends desire our company. Therefore, 
don’t pack up your carpet-bag, and start off, with- 


He | out a day’s notice, or an hour’s, and take your 


had to call for a final answer to his application, at | friend’s house by storm, whether or not he can 


a certain counting-house in the city; and the cre- 
dentials he had given in warranted him in expect- 
ing a favourable termination to his wanderings. 
be morning came, and Edward presented him- 
self. 

“We must decline engaging you, sir,” said the 
head of the firm. — 

Poor Edward, thunderstruck by the abrupt an- 
nouncement and cold tone, and giddy too from long 
abstinence, could scarcely articulate a mournful 
reply; and the gentleman was moved by his evi- 
dent distress. 

“ It is best to be open and straightforward,” he 





said, “ though perhaps I ought not to tell you what | 
I have heard; but I'll do it. I have been told, and | the habits and customs of your friend’s household, 
by one of the parties to whom you referred me, | if they be different from your own ; or if you have 
that it is not long since you were sporting about | obstinate habits from which you will not, for a 
the country on a hunter, worth I don’t know how | 


much money, instead of sticking to business. Now, 
sir, to say nothing about the impropriety of this, at 
a time when, according to your own account, your 
father was insolvent, you must be aware that such 
extravagant habits don’t look well in a young man 
that has his way to make in the world; and the 
truth is, I am afraid to en you.” 

My brother might well be astounded at this 
charge; and it was some time before he could 
wind his way to the bottom of it. But he was a 
persevering fellow, and get to the bottom of it he 
did. And at the bottom of it was Mr. Mark 
Everton, our former visitor, who “had seen very 
plainly how things would go with Mr. ——, when 
he found that his son was encouraged to keep a 
hunter ; and could not conceive how a young man 
could be fit for business who had given way to such 
@ propensity ;” and so on. No thanks to Mr. 
Everton; but, after all, the affair turned out 
advantageously to my brother, whose triumphant 
vindication of my father and myself, for whom he 
had been mistaken, procured for him the sympathy 
of the citizen, and established him firmly in the 
situation from which he had nearly been excluded 
by—well, I won’t say by what, though my thoughts 
are my own. 

I find, respected reader, that I have written 
more et than I intended, when I sat down 
to amuse a leisure hour by calling up some few 
reminiscences of our visitors: and I will restrain 
m 


y pen. 
“ A man that hath friends must shew himself 
friendly,” says the inspired a and among 


the pleasures of life, hallowed by many cherished 
associations, is that which is derived from the 
kindly and welcome visits of our friends ; nor were 
all our visitors at Old Harbour inconsiderate and 
ungrateful like aunt Mason, nor treacherous like 





| conveniently receive you. It may be that his time 


will be too valuable to him to be yielded even to 
friendship ; or that domestic afflictions or domestic 
arrangements may make a visit from you or any 
one else unseasonable; or that the chamber you had 
calculated on occupying is pre-occupied. In short, 
there are a hundred circumstances, which, in a 
changing world like ours, may reasonably mar the 
pleasure of a visit unexpectedly paid; and though 
your friend may be too much your friend, or too 
polite, to show discomposure at your sudden in- 
burst, he may, nevertheless, and with reason, wish 


| you had remained at home. 


Then again, if you cannot or will not conform to 


short time even, be divorced; in either case your 
best plan will be to keep at home. For instance, 
and to put the case hypothetically, as highly im- 
probable, but not quite impossible, you may, ‘ ad- 
dicted to late rising, and by no means can be per- 
suaded that a habit of breaking your fast, either in 
bed or at a late hour in the forenoon, is one to be 
lightly eschewed. Now, whether you are right or 
wrong is nothing to the purpose here; but right 
or wrong, if your habit cannot be departed from, I 
do not see what business you can have in the house 
of a friend who chooses to have a family meal, called 
breakfast, at the hours of eight or nine in the 
morning. I remember a very excellent friend of 
ours, whose visits at Old Harbour were always 
looked for with half-expressed dislike by my 
mother and sisters, just because of the trouble he 
gave in this simple matter. Lither all the day’s 
arrangements had to be altered, and ourselves 
rendered ravenous by waiting till ten o’clock for 
breakfast, or a second breakfast had to be prepared 
for our lay-a-bed visitor. It was only bearable in 
our friend, because of his counterbalancing excel- 
lences and his rather advanced age; but I have 
heard of cases in which young men have been thus 
unreasonable. We pray you, reader, never to tn- 
sult your friend by a breach of good manners so 
repugnant to propriety and common sense. I say 
again, if you cannot conform to his household 
rules, keep at home, unless he have given you a 
moral dispensation to set his rules at nought. 

As with times of rising, so with times of resting. 
Most men of regular habits have a fixed time at 
which they choose to go to bed. Your friend may 
be one of these; and though it may seem to you 
an extraordinary thing that a man, in his own 
house, should like to leave his parlour for his bed- 
room at ten o'clock, I do not know that you, as 
his guest, have any business to compel him either 
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to sit up till twelve, or to leave you to sit up alone. 
It may possibly be true that you have no notion of 
going to bed so early; but as you are not com- 
pelled to sleep at all in your friend’s house, your 
notions should, for the time, give place to his. 

It may be, reader, that at some time or other 
you may be the guest of a friend who, intent on 
treating you hospitably, will be willing to stretch 
a little beyond the bounds of ordinary prudence, in 
giving you a right hearty welcome. We strongly 
advise you, in such a case, and under such circum- 
stances, to “ put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a 
man given to appetite.” “ Restrain thyself, as it 
were with a sword hanging over thy head, from all 
excess. Let these words, ‘Take heed, lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness, and so that day come upon you 
unawares,’ be a knife to thy throat. Rather be 
so abstemious that thy craving appetite will begin 
to ery out, than indulge thyself in voluptuous- 
ness.” 

“ As to friends,” writes one* who knew what 
he was writing about, “they will say nothing 
to you; they will offer you indulgences under their 
roofs; but the more ready you are to accept of 
their offers, and, in fact, the better ¢aste you dis- 
cover, the less they will like you, and the sooner 
they will find means of shaking you off; for be- 
sides the cost which you occasion them, people do 
not like to have critics sitting in judgment on their 
bottles and dishes. Water-drinkers are laughed 
at; but it has always seemed to me that they are 
amongst the most welcome of guests, and that, 
too, though the host be by no means of a niggardly 


turn. Your notorious ‘lovers of good cheer’ are, on 
the contrary, not to be invited without due reflec- 
tion: to entertain one of them is a serious busi- 
ness; and as people are not apt voluntarily to 
undertake such pieces of business, the well-known 
‘lovers of good eating and drinking’ are left 
generally to enjoy it by themselves, and at their 


own expense.’ 

One more hint, and I have done. Avoid TREA- 
CHERY. Those who enter a friend’s house as Visi- 
TORS, should not remain init as SPIES, or go away 
Srom it as TRADUCERS. Don’t be among those 
“ busybodies in other men’s matters” who cannot 
or wil) not be beholden to a friend’s hospitality 
without returning evil for good, by making sport 
of that friend’s peculiarities, or retailing petty 
scandal concerning himself or his family, or abus- 
ing his confidence to his injury. If you have “ itch- 
ing ears” and a nimble tongue, keep yourself to 
yourself; don’t give yourself a chance of perpe- 
trating mischief which no after repentance will 
repair. I could say a good deal on this subject, 
but “a word to the wise is enough,” and I have 
reached the end of my paper before I have got to 
the end of my theme. Therefore, dear reader, as 
a loving and welcome visitor, and before you tire 
of my company, I, for this time, shake you heartily 
by the hand, and say, Farewell. 





GARRICK, showing Dr. Johnson his fine house, furniture, 
ete., the Doctor clapped him on the back, and said, “ David ! 
David! David! these are the things which make a death- 
bed terrible.” 





* Cobbett. 





THE HOME OF AUDUBON. 


Next to the pleasure and profit to be derived from 
the study of the works of the great and the good, 
there is nothing that yields to the generality of 
readers so vivid a gratification as an introduction 
to their homes, a description of their habitations 
and haunts, and a familiar insight into the sacred 
arcana of their every-day life and occupations. 
In a beautiful and richly-illustrated volume, en- 
titled, “The Homes of American Authors,” just 
published in New York, we are presented to many 
of the most distinguished poets, essayists, and his- 
torians, who by their varied productions have been 
laying the foundations of a new transatlantic liter- 
ature, that promises in a few years to rival that of 
the fatherland. From among these gems of bio- 
graphic sketches we select the following graphic 
description of the home and the career of Audubon, 
the great American ornithologist. 

On a day as bright and brilliant as ever glad- 
dened the eyesight, or sent thrilling pulses of 
health through the outworn body, I wandered, as 
it was then my habit, beyond the outskirts of New 
York. My road Jed me past several suburban 
houses, pleasantly rising amid their green groves, 
and along the banks of the Hudson. A sacred 
silence was brooding everywhere. Behind me lay 
the town with its masses of perpetual unquiet life ; 
before me the sloops, with their wide wings, were 
floating lazily on the surface of the stream; while 
all around were the green fields and the cheering 
sunshine. The squads of boisterous strollers, who 
sometimes invade these sylvan solitudes, were not 
yet abroad, and only the insects with their small 
hum, or the birds with their sweet morning hymns, 
seemed to be alive in the midst of the infinite 
repose. 

After wandering for some hours, I turned into 
a rustic road which led directly down: towards the 
river. A noble forest was planted on the one side 
of it, and on the other vast grain-fields lay laugh- 
ing in the sun, or listening to the complacent 
murmur of a brook that stole along in the midst 
of clumps of bushes and wild briers. About the 
half-worn path groups of cattle loitered, some crop- 
ping the green grass, and others looking con- 
templatively towards the distant shine of the 
stream, which flashed through the vista of trees in 
molten bands of silver. 

But my walk soon brought a secluded country- 
house into view—a house not entirely adapted to 
the nature of the scenery, yet simple and unpre- 
tending in its architecture, and beautifully embow- 
ered amid elms and oaks. Several graceful fawns 
and a noble elk were stalking in the shade of the 
trees, apparently unconscious of the presence of a 
few dogs, and not caring for the numerous turkeys, 
geese, and other domestic animals that gabbled and 
screamed around them. Nor did my own approach 
startle the wild beautiful creatures, that seemed as 
docile as any of their tame companions. 

“Ts the master at home?” I asked of a maid- 
servant who answered my tap at the door, and who, 
after informing me that he was, led me into a room 
on the left side of the broad hall. It was not, 
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however, a parlour, or an ordinary reception-room, 
that I entered, but evidently a room for work. In 
one corner stood a painter’s easel, with a _half- 
finished sketch of a beaver on the paper; in the 
other lay the skin of an American panther. The 
antlers of elks hung upon the walls ; stuffed birds 
of every description of gay plumage ornamented 
the mantel-piece ; and exquisite drawings of field- 
mice, orioles, and woodpeckers, were scattered 
promiscuously in other parts of the room, across 
one end of which a long rude table was stretched 
to hold artist materials, scraps of drawing-paper, 
and immense folio volumes filled with delicious 
paintings of birds taken in their native haunts. 

This, said I to myself, is the studio of the 
naturalist; but hardly had the thought escaped me, 
when the master himself made his appearance. 
He was a tall, thin man, with a high-arched and 
serene forehead, and a bright penetrating grey eye ; 
his white locks fell in clusters upon his shoulders, 
but were the only signs of age, for his form was 
erect, and his step as light as that of a deer. The 
expression of his face was sharp, but noble and 
commanding, and there was something in it, partly 
derived from the aquiline nose and partly from the 
shutting of the mouth, which made you think of 
the imperial eagle. 

His greeting, as he entered, was at once frank 
and cordial, and showed you the sincere true man. 
“ How kind it is,” he said, with a slight French 
accent, and in a pensive tone, “to come to see me; 
and how wise, too, to leave that crazy city!” He 
then shook me warmly by the hand. “ Do you 
know,” he continued, “ how I wonder that men 
can consent to swelter and fret their lives away 
amid those hot bricks and pestilent vapours, when 
the woods and fields are all so near ? It would kill 
me soon to be confined in such a prison-house; 
and when I am forced to make an occasional visit 
there, it fills me with loathing and sadness. Ah! 
how often, when I have been abroad on the moun- 
tains, has my heart risen in grateful praise to 
God, that it was not my destiny to waste and 
pine among those noisome congregations of the 
city.” 

This man was Audubon, the ornithologist, whose 
extraordinary adventures in pursuit of a favourite 
science, whose simple manly character, and whose 
unequalled accuracy and skill as an artist in a 
peculiar walk, has made his name known to the 
civilized world. 

He was over sixty years of age when the writer 
of this sketch made his acquaintance, and he was 
then as ardent in the prosecution of his studies, as 
bold in his projects for additional acquisitions, and 
as animated in his conversation and manner, as he 
could have been forty years before. Indeed, he 


was even at that advanced period of his life on the | 
eve of an excursion to the Rocky Mountains, in | 


search of some specimens of wild animals of which 
he had heard, and the following year he passed the 
summer on the upper Missouri and the Yellow 
Stone rivers. His love of his vocation, after in- 
numerable trials, successes, and disappointments, 
gave the lie to the Qui fit Macenas of Horace, 
and was to the end of his life most intense. 
Audubon was born the same year the Declaration 
of Independence was made (1776), on a plantation 
in Louisiana, then a French possession, where his 


| drink. 





father, a retired and cultivated French naval officer, 
had settled, and where, under the instruction of 
that excellent parent, he acquired, as a mere child, 
his love for natural objects. As early as he could 
remember, he says, he took an interest in the 
animal creation, and because he could not be 
always with the birds, he brought the birds to 
him, as well as he could, by taking their portraits 
in a rude uninstructed way. 

The young naturalist was sent to France to 
perfect his skill. In Paris he took lessons of 
David, but soon grew weary of the task, and 
longed to return once more to his native woods. 
‘© What had I to do,” he asked, “ with monstrous 
torsos and the heads of heathen gods, when m 
business lay among the birds ?” Sure enough; and, 
accordingly, the student made his way back to the 
fields. He took possession of a farm on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania, which had been 
given to him by his father, and here the taste thus 
early developed became the master passion of his 
life. He continued his researches and his draw- 
ings; but let it here be said, fur the encourage- 
ment of youthful genius, that those drawings did 
not then display the excellence which marked his 
subsequent efforts. 

It was not long after that he was married to a 
woman in every way adapted to his elevated taste— 
one who appreciated his genius and sympathized in 
his pursuits; and with her, the better to pursue 
his studies, he removed to a residence he had pur- 
chased at Henderson, Kentucky. He gives a gra- 
phic account of his first journey to that new home, 
which was then distant and desolate. Steam-boats 
had not yet vexed the placid waters of the Ohio, to 
drive away the flat boat and the canoe, and the 
shores were still covered with a luxuriant virgin 
vegetation. Unbroken thickets, enormous trees, 
endless reaches of forests, rose on all sides, and 
where populous cities now send up their noise and 
smoke, the vultures screamed from the hill-tops, 
and savage animals came down to the openings to 
But all this only made the region more 
inviting to the young voyager, and he penetrated 
the vast solitudes with a sprightly eager joy. It 
was precisely amid the rich and varied magnifi- 
cence of nature that he hoped to find those winged 
treasures for which his soul yearned. 

Once settled in his rustic western dwelling, 
Audubon made wide and frequent excursions, not 
merely into all parts of the neighbouring country, 
but over much of our whole broad inland. Pro- 
vided with a rough leathern dress, with a knapsack 
that contained his pencils and his colours, and with 
a good trusty gun at his side, he wandered for days, 
and even months, in search of animals to describe 
and paint. At one time, we find him watching for 
hours in the tangled cane-brakes of Kentucky, where 
some shy songster is silently rearing her brood; 
at another, he is seen scaling the almost inacces- 
sible mountains, where the eagle hovers over its 
rocky nest; now he is floating in a frail skiff down 
the rushing tide of the Mississippi, and is carried 
on he knows not whither by the flood; then the 
jealous Indian prowls about his lonely path, or 
lurks beneath the trees on which he sleeps, waiting 
for an opportunity to put an end to his life and his 
uncomprehended labours together; here he 
food and shelter in some lonely log-cabin of the 
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frontiers; and there he wanders hopelessly t 

the interminable pine-barrens of Florida, while 
hunger and heat and thirst, and insects and wild 
beasts, beleaguer his steps like so many persecut- 
ing spirits. But wherever he is, whatever lot be- 
tides—in difficulty and danger, as well as in the 
glow of discovery and success—the same high 
genial enthusiasm warms him, the same unfulter- 
ing purpose sustains and fortifies his soul. The 
hero on the battle-field never marched to victory 
more firmly than he marched to the conquests of 
science and art. What opulent experiences, what 
varieties and revulsions of feeling, what dread des- 
pairs and exulting hopes were involved in that long 
solitary career! We fancy that we who live amid 
the incessant whirl of our straining civilization, 
who are caught up and borne onward by its mani- 
fold warring streams of trade, politics, amusement, 
and frivolity, that we know something of life; but 
that wandering naturalist, I take it, had excite- 
ments in his lonely life to which our strongest 
anxieties would be tame. The spirit in solitude is 
brought face to face with realities more awful and 
stern than death, and therefore it is that the sea, 
the desert, the still endless wood, when we are 
alone with them, move our profoundest and sad- 
dest emotions. 

After years of labour, some of his drawings were 
shown by him to Lawson, who engraved designs 
for the works of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Mu- 
signano, but they were rejected by Lawson as 
quite impossible to be engraved ! 

Nothing daunted by this repulse, Audubon at 
length proceeded to England. He relates with 
the utmost simplicity that, on going to Europe, 
he trod its busy cities more desolate of heart amid 
their throngs than he had ever been in the woods, 
and fancied that no one of the driving multitudes 
there would know or care about the unfriended 
backwoodsman, who came, without acquaintance 
and without introduction, to solicit their hospitality 
and aid. But what was his surprise and delight 
to find that at Edinburgh he was generously wel- 
comed by Jefirey, Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott ; 
while at Paris, Cuvier, St. Hilaire, and Humboldt 
(whom, by the way, he had once casually met in 
America) were proud to call him friend. The 
learned societies hastened to greet him with their 
first academical honours, and he was introduced as 
a companion and peer among men eminent in all 
walks of literature and art, whose names are illus- 
trious and venerable in both hemispheres. No 
painful quarantine of hope deferred, as too often 
falls to the lot of genius, was appointed to his 
share; no protracted poverty withered and cut 
short his labours. The result was a work on Orni- 
thology, with splendid volumes of paintings, illus- 
trated in the letter-press with animated descrip- 
tions and lively incidents of personal adventure. 
When it was published, it at once established his 
fame abroad, and, though he knew it not, gave 
him a high reputation at home. But besides the 
willing and instant applause he received, it should 
be said that of the 170 subscribers to his book, at 
two hundred guineas each, nearly half came from 
England and France. This testimony to his merit 
was as honourable to those who gave it as it was 
to him who received it, and must have largely 
compensated him—not for the expense, which we 





will not mention here—but for the trouble and 
pain of his marvellous exertions. 

After a few years he returned to America, to 
enrich his portfolios and journals with materials 
for other volumes of what he characteristically 
named “Ornithological Biography.” No term 
could have been more happily chosen to designate 
both his paintings and descriptions, for both are 
actual histories of their objects. A faithful _ 
trait or transcript of the form and plumage of his 
aérial friends was not all that he desired to accom- 
plish, as if they had no lives of their own and no 
relations to the rest of nature, and sat for ever, 
melancholy and alone, like the stock-dove of the 
poet, brooding over their own sweet notes. He 
wished to portray them in their actual habitudes 
and localities, such as he had found them for years 
in their homes. Knowing how they were reared 
and mated and made a living—how each one had 
its individualities of character and custom—how 
its motions and postures and migrations were as 
much a part of its history as its structure and hue 
—how the food it fed upon, as well as the trees 
on which it built, were important elements in the 
knowledge of it, as a fact of creation—he strove to 
represent each in its most striking and character- 
istic peculiarities and ways. And by this means 
he obtained another end, beyond strict fidelity to 
the truth of things, in that rich variety of acces- 
sories which is essential to picturesque effect. 

This was not, however, a success that in any 
degree intoxicated his mind, for no sooner had he 
returned home, crowned with fame and easy in 
fortune, than he resumed his arduous tasks. His 
was not a nature that could be content with re- 
posing upon laurels. On the contrary, an incessant 
activity was the law of his life. If anything could 
have tempted him into the indolence of a com- 
fortable retirement, it was the charm of his happy 
family, where, surrounded by his accomplished 
wife and sons, blessed with competence, and enjoy- 
ing general respect, he could have. whiled away 
the evening of his days in security, peace, and 
affection. But stronger than these to him were 
the seductions of the fields, and that nameless, 
restless impulse which ever forces men of genius 
along their peculiar paths. He was soon again 
immersed in preparations for his perilous journeys, 
and set out upon them with as much hopefulness 
and joy as ever marked his earlier days. 

Those who have turned over the leaves of Audu- 
bon’s large books, or, better still, who remember 
to have seen the collected exhibition he once made 
in the Lyceum of New York, will recal with grate- 
ful feeling the advantages of his method. They 
will remember how that vast and brilliant collec- 
tion made it appear to the spectator as if he had 
been admitted at once to all sylvan secrets, or at 
least that the gorgeous infinity of the bird-world 
had been revealed to him in some happy moment 
of nature’s confidence. All the gay Teahiens of 
the air were there—some alone on swaying twigs 
of the birch or maple, or on bending ferns and 
spires of grass; others in pairs tenderly feeding 
their young with gaudy or green insects, or in 
groups pursuing their prey or defending them- 
selves from attack; while others again clove the 
thin air of the hills, or flitted darkly through 


| secluded brakes. All were alive, all graceful, all 
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joyous. It was impossible not to feel among them 
that there was something in birds which brought 
them nearer to our affection than the rest of the 
animal tribes ; for while these are either indifferent 
to us, or inimical, or mere “servile ministers,” 
birds are ever objects of admiration and solicitude. 
... Among the recollections of childhood, those of 
the birds we have fed and cherished are often the 
sweetest ; and, in maturer years, the country-home 
we love, the nooks where we have meditated, or 
the field in which we have worshipped, are the 
greener and the dearer for the memory of the 
birds. They are thus associated with the most 
charming features of the external world, and 
breathe a spell over the interior world of thought. 

In this view of the matter Audubon needs no 
apology for his life-long devotion to birds, and for 
the affectionate interest he everywhere manifests 
in his writings about them. It must not be under- 
stood that he was exclusive in his attachments ; 
for, besides the nomenclature and scientific descrip- 
tions of his volumes, there are delightful episodes 
on natural scenery, local characters and amuse- 
ments, anecdotes of adventure, and sketches of the 
grander phenomena of winds and floods. In one 
place he tells us of an earthquake he experienced ; 
in another, of a fearful tempest ; next, of the hos- 
pitality of old friends, suddenly and strangely 
found in a secluded corner of Canada; then of a 
party in Newfoundland, or of a barbacue in Ken- 
tucky ; and anon we are initiated into the mysteries 
of. the maple-sugar camp, or stand appalled at the 
inhuman feats of the wreckers of the Florida reefs. 
His style, sometimes a little too ambitious and 
diffuse, is always vivacious and clear. The slight 
vein of egotism that runs through his interludes 
gives an added charm to them, while, whatever his 
theme or your own mood, there is an impetuous 
bounding enthusiasm in all that he says, that car- 
ries you whither he wills. 

hen Audubon had completed his various Orni- 
thologies, he projected, with the aid of the Rev. Dr. 
Bachman, his firm friend, the well-known geolo- 
gist, a similar work in respect to the quadrupeds. 
Indeed he had already, in his previous wanderings, 
accumulated a large mass of materials, and was 
only anxious to complete his design. But the ap- 
proach of age—he acs then nearly seventy—in- 
duced his friends to dissuade him from some of the 
more toilsome and hazardous expeditions necessary 
to complete this undertaking. He therefore leit 
a portion of it to Dr. Bachman and to his sons, 
who inherit much of his talent. 

Before this second great undertaking was ac- 
complished, the over-wrought constitution had be- 
gun to fail, the powers of both mind and body were 
exhausted; the ence brilliant eye could no longer 
keenly inspect the minute and delicate —_— of the 
smaller quadrupeds or birds; nor could the once 
firm hand trace aught but trembling lines. We 
have heard that the last gleam of light stole across 
his features a few days before his death, when one 
of his sons held before him, as he sat in his chair, 
some of his most cherished drawings. 

He died on the 27th of January, 1851. With- 
out show, or the least attempt at parade of any 
kind, his remains were attended to their resting- 
place in Trinity Cemetery, adjoining his residence, 
by his family and a few friends. But in a short 








of time the decease of this great though 
simple-hearted man was known both throughout 
our own broad land and Europe. ~ 
I cannot but think that his countrymen made 
too little account of his death. It was perhaps, 
however, not to be expected that the multitude, 
who knew nothing of his services, should pay him 
their tributes of gratitude and respect ; but it was 
to be supposed that our scientific societies, and our 
artist associations, would at least propose a monu- 
ment to one who was so rare an ornatnent to both. 
Yet, if they were neglectful, there are those who 
will not be, and who will long cherish his name: 
and, in the failure of all human memorials, as it 
has been elsewhere said, the little wren will whis- 
per it about our homes, the robin and the reed- 
bird pipe it from the meadows, the ring-dove will 
coo it from the dewy depths of the woods, and the 
mountain eagle scream it to the stars, 


a a mn ree ns + 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


A BELIEVED Gospel makes a happy man. He may 
be the chief of sinners, and perhaps hitherto has been 
sorrowful, wretched, and weary. But in believing the 
Gospel he becomes a happy man. His conscience is paci- 
fied and relieved. His burdens fall from his shoulder, 
and are buried for ever in the grave of Jesus. He 
has peace with God, and walks in the sunshine of his 
favour. ‘“ Blessed is the people that knows the joyful 
sound; they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy 
countenance; in thy name shall they rejoice all the 
da’ Tae 

A believed Gospel makes a loving man. We love 
Him because he first loved us. His free love to us 
when we were dead in sins, is the cause of our love to 
Him. He begins by loving us; and we end by loving 
Him. And having learned to love Him that begat, 
we love also them that are begotten of Him, even all 
the family of God. And not only so, but our hearts 
grow large like his own. We love them that hate us: 
we yearn over a doomed and dying world, with a 
yearning in some measure like his own. Having 
received the love of God into our hearts, we cannot 
but pour out that love on others. ‘That love has 
wrought a wondrous change in us. It has expelled 
our pride, and selfishness, and coldness. It has up- 
rooted envy, and malice, and jealousy. It has softened 
and mellowed us all over. Love becomes the element 
in which we exist. Our a is in loving, and in 
the unwearied performance of all the services which 
love can render, even towards those who only hate and 
scorn Us. 

A believed Gospel makes a zealous man, What will 
we not do and suffer for Him who has sent us glad 
tidings such as these? What will we withhold from 
Him who hath loved us with such a love, and bestowed 
on us a gift so unspeakable? We are not now our 
own. He has bought us, and we are wholly his. Our 
time is not our own; our strength is not our own; our 
faculties are not our own; our money is not our own ; 
all are His, for He has bought us with a price. Therefore 
we live, and labour, and suffer for Him; spending and 
being spent in His service. He has loosed our bonds 
and taken off all our chains. Our bondage is at an 
end, and our straitness of spirit is exchanged for the 
enlarged heart. We serve because He has made us 
free. We run because we have no burdens to weigh 
us down, We labour because we ate happy and for- 
given. We obey because we love. 





























THE LEISURE HOUR. 
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Tue Arrican LanGuaGes.—The Rev. J. W. Keolle, an 
African missionary, has just returned from Sierra Leone, 
where he has made extensive investigations into the African 
dialects. There are a great number of liberated negroes at 
that place, from whom he had collected a comparative vo- 
cabulary of the languages of no less than 190 different 
countries, from almost every part of that immense conti- 
nent, which will show upwards of 100 distinct languages. 
Besides that, he has written a grammar of the Vei lan- 
guage, as also one of the highly developed and most inte- 
resting Borneo tongue, which, together with the Tellah, 
constitute the most important languages of central Ame- 
rica. We believe, says the Literary Gazette, that these 
results, which constitute the most comprehensive fund of 
philosophical information respecting that continent as yet 
collected, are to be published, with a new ethnological map, 
showing the localities of the various countries, a great pro- 
portion of which have hitherto been unknown even by 
name. These researches will prove of immense importance 
at the present period, when central Africa is attracting so 
much attention. 

Tue CENTENARY OF Roscor.—One hundred years 
having elapsed since the birth of this celebrated historian, 
a party of literary and scientific gentlemen met a few weeks 
ago at Liverpool to celebrate the centenary of that event. 
It appears, by some statements made on the occasion, that 
Roscoe was the son of a respectable market gardener, and 
commenced the early part of his career by rendering dutiful 
aid to his father in his employment, though even then his 
thoughts were raised to higher objects. He early sought 
and found friends with congenial aspirations, with whom, 
to their mutual honour, friendships were formed which 
lasted through life. Roscoe commenced his public life by 
asserting the liberty of the slave, and closing life as he 
began, his unabated zeal on the subject of prison discipline 
brought on the paralytic attack which terminated his active 
life. Unlike many other great men, whose birthplace is 
unknown, their life a mystery, and their death obscure, 
Roscoe was essentially local; and several models and sketches 
were exhibited of the “old bowling-green house,” Hope- 
street, Liverpool, where he was born, and the house in 
Lodge-lane, in the outskirts of the town, where he died. 
The press at which the first edition of his “ Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici” was printed has been placed in the vestibule of 
the theatre of the Royal Institution. 


Latest TipinGs FRoM THE Ruins or NINEVEH.— 
Further accounts have been received by the French govern- 
ment of the explorations of am Assyrian palace, making 
under the direction of M. Place, at Khorsabad. His last 
discoveries were a double colonnade with a flag pavement ; 
and now he reports that he has, by more extended excava- 
tions, brought to light a wall twenty-one feet long and five 
feet high, in painted bricks, in a fine state of preservation, 
representing men, animals, and trees, This, he says, is the 
first complete specimen preserved in its place of Assyrian 
painting; and it proves, he alleges, the exactitude of the 
descriptions given of the palaces of the Assyrian kings by 
Ctesias and Diodorus. He reports also that he has disco- 
vered the statue of a man, four and a half feet high, hold- 
ing a bottle in his hands. It is in marble, similar to the 
basso relievos previously found. M. Place fancies that the 
wall belonged to a e leading to a large hall, and 
thinks it likely that it contained other statues. He an- 
nounces that he has made other discoveries also, but as he 
does not detail them, they are probably of less importance. 


THE Parrot and THE ARTIST.—In Simpson’s “ Paris 
after Waterloo,” we are told of a somewhat pedantic tech- 
nicalist, whose favourite terms, in criticising old pictures, 
in which the colour had run into knots, were crisp bits 
and buttery-touches. An eminent artist, who was much 
amused by these terms, and who resolved in a good-hu- 
moured way to break him of the habit, taught them to his 
parrot, and practised Poll to apply them at breakfast when 
the toast and the butter were touched. One morning his 
friend breakfasted with him, and, as the bird had been taught 
always to add his familiar name to these technicalities, it 
was ready when he put forth his hand to the toast-rack, or 
butter-dish, with, “ Crisp bits, Davie! Buttery-touches !” 





Antiquarian Retics.—At a recent meeting of the 
‘British Archeological Association, one of the members ex- 
hibited a deed of feoffment of the time of King John, in a 
very perfect state, with seal attached. Mr. Lynch also 
forwarded a piece of ancient needle-work, said to have be- 
longed to Mary Queen of Scots. On the following evening, 
at the Numismatic Society, Mr. Roach Smith gave an ac- 
count of the discovery of a collection of Saxon weights in 
the cemetery of Ozilden, in Kent. With them were found 
some swords and other weapons, some sceattz, a coin of 
Justitian, probably struck in France in imitation of the 
genuine pieces of that emperor, and a pair of scales, evi- 
dently from their small size intended to weigh money with. 
The weights have all been carefully weighed, but it has not 
been found possible to discover anycommon multiple of them. 
They are themselves manufactured from Roman coins. 


NAPOLEON’S ELEPHANTINE Fountatn.—In describing 
his visit to the site of the Bastile, at the period when Paris 
was occupied by the allied troops in 1815, Mr. Simpson 
says :— I walked round and round the place, and viewed 
all the streets opening upon it, from which the successful 
mob of 1789 made their attack. I was ata loss to imagine 
what was the use of an immense wooden shed, in the 
middle of the site, and a half-finished colonnaded tower of 
freestone. The whole place was inclosed with a paling, te 
the gate of which I came round, and was invited by a 
woman to enter and see the “Elephant.” I immediately 
recollected that one of Napoleon’s most popular works, and 
left unfinished, was a fountain on the site of the Bastile, as 
if by the emblem to purify or wash away its history; and 
as it was meant, after the bad taste in fountains, to make 
the water come from an animal, the Emperor suggested an 
elephant in preference to all other quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes. ‘This explained the vast wooden building. We en- 
tered it, and saw the model, built of clay, indurated and 
whitened, exactly in size and figure what the bronze was 
intended to be, aud standing at the enormous height of 
sixty feet. The legs were to be staircases, and the castle 
on the back a tower. The figure was to be placed on the 
stone pedestal I have mentioned, and a torrent of water 
was to flow from the trunk into a succession of basins all 
around. The woman told me that the work was always 
stopped when the emperor lost his power.” 

Tue HIGHLANDER AND THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER.— 
It is well known that of all the troops engaged in the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, none won such golden opinions from every 
one as the Highlanders. It was the same during the tem- 
porary occupation of Paris by the allied armies in 1815. 
They were decidedly the most martial-looking of all the 
military varieties present on that occasion; and their high 
character was spoken of as much as their figures. A story 
was current, and which was true, that Alexander requested 
that a picked Highlander, in full garb, might pay him a 
visit. Colonel Dick selected a sergeant of superb bearing, 
who had been on three forlorn hopes. ‘The Emperor of- 
fered his hand, but the Highlander could scarcely be per- 
suaded to accept the honour. The grand-dukes paid him 
the handsomest compliments, and shook hands with him 
repeatedly. It is probable, as has been remarked, that, 
after this, he shook hands with the left only. 

Tne CLERGYMAN REPROVED BY THE DuKE.—A cler- 
gyman was on one occasion asked by the late Duke of 
Wellington, “ How are you getting on with the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel abroad? Is there any chance of thie 
Hindus becoming Christians?” To which the clergyman 
replied—*Oh no! I do not see anything doing there. I 
see no reason to expect any work of the kind being suc- 
cessful.” ‘ Well,” said the Duke, “what have you to do 
with that? What are your marching orders? Are they 
not these—‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature ?’” 

Japan Expepirron.—Among the articles intended to be 
taken out by the Japan Expedition, are a locomotive and 
ten miles of rail-road iron; a telegraphic apparatus, with 
wire sufficient to lead from the Emperor’s palace to one of 
the principal towns; an apparatus for taking daguerreo- 
types; a magnificent barge for the Emperor, and some 
fifty boxes of domestic goods, 

















